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adays Socialistic agitation is a trade like any other; men
become agitators and popular orators as they formerly
became smiths or carpenters; they take to the new business
and find themselves a good deal better off in it than they
did in the old one. We must defend ourselves against this
class of tradesman, and the sooner we take measures to do
so the more likely we shall be to finish the job without
seriously prejudicing the liberties of other people or our own
safety and domestic peace."

The Reichstag fulfilled the Chancellor's expectations,
granting (by a majority of seventy-two) extraordinary
powers to the Government to suppress the excesses of
Social-Democracy in an effective manner. Material con-
cessions were made on either side, for it was quite clear
to Parliament as well as to the Cabinet that the main
object of the Bill was to make a clean sweep of existing
abuses as a preliminary step to the introduction of State
measures framed for the purpose of realising justifiable
social aspirations.

The Socialist Law was enforced throughout all the States
of the Empire. Firstly, the Social-Democratic clubs and news-
papers were suppressed; secondly, the professional agitators
were expelled the realm; then a State of Siege was pro-
claimed in Berlin and Leipzig, involving the restriction of
the right of holding meetings, prohibition of the sale of
newspapers in public thoroughfares, expulsion of persons
likely to disturb public tranquillity, and certain limitations
of the right to own, carry or sell arms.

In Parliament, the Liberals had thitherto remained indif-
ferent to the interests of the working classes, whose repre-
sentatives in the Progressist and National-Liberal parties
professed the doctrine of the Manchester school, Le. that
laissez alter was the true principle of all economic transac-